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ABSTRACT 

The American Revolution transforaed the Aaerican 
coloDies into republics, which aeant that ordinary people were no 
longer to be considered f subjects" to be roled as they were under a 
•onarchy. They were thereafter to be citizens— participants 
thenselves in the ruling process. Because the process of creating of 
a republican citizenry seeaed so siaple for us, we have believed it 
ought to be siaple for others. It seens to us to be Merely a aatter 
of allowing the people to vote. Because voting is the aost obvious 
•eans by which the people participate in politics, we have tended to 
eaphasize the right to vote as the necessary and sufficient criterion 
of deaocratic politics. But this is a aistake. The suffrage is 
clearly a prereguiste for deaocratic politics, but it is hardly all 
there is to it. It is iiportant for us in our bicentennial 
celebrations to exaaine our Revolution and its heritage and to seek 
to understand the sources of our political practice and values. Only 
with knowledge of the conditions that underlie the principle of 
consent in our polity can we confront the world and the future. 
Voting is in fact only the exposed tip of an incredibly coaplicated 
political and social process. How this progress caae about and how 
the people becaae involved in politics are questions that lie at the 
heart of the Anerican Revolution. (Author/JH) 
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Yhh Jcciurc is one in a series sponsored 
1)\ the American Enter}yrise Instiiuic 
in celcbraiion ot the Bit eniennial of the United States. 
The views expressed are ihosc ol the lecturers 
and do noi necessarily reflect 
the views of the staff, officers or trustees of A El. 
All oi the lectures in this series will be 
collected later in a single volunie. 
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T 

^flU^hc radkal rharacier of the 
Awericaii Rcvohuion is a subject of some hkiorical coiuroversy. 
Yet in oik* inij^ortam mpeci there can be no denying itvS radicalisin* 
The Revohiiion translornved the American colonies into republics, 
\\i:iich mean! thai ordinary people wei e no longer to l)e considered 
'Vitbjects** to be rtiled as they were tinder a monarchy, riiey were 
tlierealter to be citi/ens— pariicfpanis themselves in the ruling 
process. 1 his is what democracy has come to mean lor us. 

1 he profoundest revolution ot the past 200 years has been 
this h)rroduciion of ordinary people into the jwlitical process. 
For America and the rest ol the Western world, this Revolution was 
most dramatically expressed at the end of the eightcetuh centtiry— 
"the age ol the deniocratic levoUuion." as it has been called,* This 
bringing ol ilie people into politics extended through the next 
fifty years in ihe United Stateii. while in Western Europe it took 
nmch longer, retjuiring at least the greater part of the nineteenth 
cemury. And ot course tor tht rest of the world the process is slill 
going on. In fact since 11)45 with the emergence of ttew nations 
and the I'hird World, we have been witnessing what has been 
called a "participation explosion/* - the rapid incorporation iiuo 

* R. R P.iliiier. Thr A^r oi flu* Ih'ffiOirarii HrvoluUou: A Poliliail History 
of liurtfpt' atui Amt'rin}. /7f)fA/ sV)/), 2 vols, (IViiircton: Piiiueton I'nivmiiy 
Pievs. \i&X imU). 

- Ciabiit'l A. Almond aiul Sitlncy X'cibu, Thr (Uvic Cullurr: Foltliral Atth 
lutlrs and Prmoomy in l ive Xalions (IJosion: LitUc, Brown & Co., Inc., 
I%5) , p. 2. 



xhv poliiicnl jm^m?^ of peo|ylcs avIyd had hiihcrio been oiiiside of 
poliius, in ii lurniod. even a desjHrate. ett'ori by iindeide\ eloped 
JUiiii)ns lo c aul) vi|) wiVli ilie modern deni(Hiaiie siaies. 

More I Ivan a nyilviiij^ else VIvis incorporaiion ol (oniinon ordi- 
nary jienpli* inio politicH is what ?ieis the modern world apart Ironi 
wlun \MUi on biMore. Ameruans wc^rv in rlie vanj^^nanl \his 
developinenr Onr aisunvpiion ol the leadersbi|) ol ibe dcnioeraiir 
nauons is not .siin|)ly ba>ed on our )>rept)nderan(e ol ])o\ver since 
imT). Kver sime ibe American Rexoiuiion we luwe claimed ibe 
kadeisbi]) ol ihe Free Workb even wlien we were an underdevel- 
oped narion oursclvi s and our clainis wen* wealed wiib benuvHed 
comeinpi by Kuro]H\ Our asscriions ol leaderslvip were leased on 
our ])rioriry in time: we were ilie livM modern narion U) have a 
cleriMKMaric* ie\olurion and u> e.sial)lisli a republic in which ciii/cn- 
sJiij) and poliiical j>aniciparion beb)ng !o the whole (omnuunry. 
1 he Ficui li Rcvolurion and all ilie oiher Kmopcan revolurifrns of 
rlie nincieentli cenini y were in our cvt.s merely examples or spec ies 
ol the rexoiuiionavv jL;enus iliai we bad cieaied. Pan ol ibe ex|)Iana- 
rion lor ihe inunsiiy ol ihe ideolo^ii.d c onlronuuion berween ibe 
rnited States and ibe Soviet I'nion vince tbe Communist Revolu> 
tion ol lUl 7 comes from iJie Soviet rniotVs claim that it has created 
a new ie\olutionary tradition, a new revolutionary j>eniis. one 
which ihrealens to usmp onr ])osition in tbe vanj^uard ol history. 

We Anveric ans have never l>een al>le tf) lij^ure out wlvy tbe rest 
ol tile world Iras bad sm b a baid time caichitij; with us. Itecause 
the |)rocess ol creating a re|mblican t iti/enry seemed so sim|>le lV)r 
us. we have believed it ought to be sinrple for others. It seems to 
Us to l>e merelv a matter ol allowing tbe peo|de to vote. Because 
voting is the most obvious nu^nis by which tlie people participate 
in politics, we have tended to eiu|)lvasi/e tbe right to vote as the 
necessarN and suHicietu criterion ol deinocraiic politics. Bin this is 
a mistake. The sullrage is clearly a prereciuisite ior democratic 
politics. Inn it is haidly all there is to ir It is important bn us in 
our bicentennial (elclnations to (gamine our Revolution and its 
heritage and to seek to understand tlie sourc es ol our political prac^ 
lice and values. Oivly witb knowle(fge of the condit ions tliai under- 
lie the princi|)le ol Consent in our polity can we conlroni the worUl 
attd the luiuie. A'oting is in fact ordy the exposed tip ol an incied- 
iblv complicated political and social process. How this process 



i\m\v aliom ai^il how the people became involved m j)olitirs are 
tjuesiiiiijs liiai lie ai live heari oi ihe Aiiierican Revoliuiou. 

1 

*rhc Aweiicui^ Revoluiioi. as 
both a <onsv<|iieiue and a cause of democracy. Ii canve io nvark a 
decisive cliaoj^e in the way political activity was carried ou in 
America. It ^ave new legitimacy to the irtvolvement ol commcyn 
jieople in j^olitics. It Avas not, however, iiimjdy a tnatter of enfran- 
chisin}; new voters. Although the franchise in colonial America 
was confined by properiy (jualilications as it was in eigltteenth 
ceiitirry England, ]>roperty owtiing was so widespread that the 
colonists enjoyed the broadest vsulfrage ol any people in the world: 
perhaps SO percent ol Avhile adult males could vote. Yet the fact 
remains thai ntosi those enfrandrisod did not exercise the right. 
Tlte social struct nre and social values were such that colonial 
poliiics. at least when compared to politics in poM-revoltniottary 
Anterita. were temarkably stable, and the percemage of the j)eople 
actually voting and participating iit politics remaitted small— much 
snraller even titan tc>day. In the eighteenth cenittry the legal exclu- 
sion of the properiyless from the franchise was based not on the 
tear that the p(^r might confiscate the wealth ol the aristocratic 
few, but on tlie opposite fear: that the aristcKraiic few might 
manipulate and corrupt the \>oot for their own ends. Kstal)lishcd 
social leaders ex|>cciod deference frotn those below thenu and 
generally got it and were habitually reelected to political office. 
J here weie no organized political parties and no professional poli- 
ticiaitN in ioda\\ sense of those words. Ksiablished merchants, 
wealthy lawyers, and large planters held the major offices and ran 
l>olitic;tl allairs as part of the responsibility of their elevated sck iai 
positions. It was rare lor a tavern keeper or small farmer to gain 
a jMilitical ollice ol any consapience. Men were granted |>olitical 
authority in aci ord not with their seniority or experience in politics 
bm with their estalrlished economic and sociftl superiority. Thus 
I'hcmtas lliaclnnson. son of a distinguished Doston mercantile 
family, was elected to the Massachtisetts Hotise of Representatives 
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M I he ;iKC ol nvcnry-six and aliuosi iiiiincdiaicly Ijccative it s speaker. 
Sru iai ami polijual aiirhoriiy uas indivisible and men moved hor> 
/nnu]h into poliiit s Inrin ihe soiieiy, laiher than (as is c«)nnn(jn 
n)da\) iiuAin^s; up vcviically throngh an exrivisively poliiical hier- 
auin. 

^li pDliiiis in eij^lviceniheenurry rf)lonial America was uii- 
M.ibli' ciitnij'li i;» inanv areas ihat riienibers ol tlic eliie strngsl^d 
lor p«»lin»al \M\\vr ap.d pretcdeiue an^ong liieinselves. Vhv sorinl 
hierart liy was sniriiierMly rjynlvised at the rop ihat it was never en- 
tirely tJear who was destined to hold p(»litual office and Rovern, It 
was obvious that wclNto dcJ lawyers or merchants were superior to, 
say. })lai ksnrit hs. hm among several well-to-do lawyers or merchants 
sviperi(Mity was noi so visible and incontestable, fhcsc were the 
condirions tliat led to ihe lormation of political lactions-tlie shift- 
ing itvngloinerations ol competiirg elites thai characierii'ed nuich of 
I iuiueeiulneniirr\ colonial poliiics. AVhilc some nieinbers ol ibe 
elite sought flic leverage of the Crown in gaining and wielding 
political power, others rnrned to the only alternative source of 
politital authority recognized n; eighteenth ceivtury AnglosVmer- 
ican political theory— t lie |>eople. 

\n the hall century l)elore the Revoluiion these competing 
elites found themselves, as a tactical device, invoking "the people" 
iiMtlfset ilic |)owi'r »)l the Crown and to gain political office. In the 
process thev steadily mobilized elements of the population that had 
not been iiivohcd in politics earlier. This popularization of poli- 
tics dining tlie decades before the Revoluiion can be traced in 
various ways— hi the rise in voter participation, the increase in 
(onii'Mcd vlciiions. the resort to caucuses, tickets and other forms 
ol political orgaiii/ation, and the growth of campaign propaganda 
and professional pamphleteering. This is how dcmwracy began to 
de\elop. It was not the result of the peoi>le arousing themselves 
spontaneously and clamoring from Ik'Iow for a share in political 
auihoriiy. Rather democracy was created from al)ove: the people 
were cajoled, persuaded, even frighieived into getting involved. 
Kaih tonipeiing faction tried to otitdo its op|W)ncnts in |X)sing as 
a friend of tlie people, defending popular rights and advancing 
po|)ul.n iiueresis. Yet over time what began as a pose eveiuually 
assiuned .i reality that had not been anticipated. The people 
having been invoked coidd not easily be laid to rest. By the 
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^nidiUv dci\uics ol ihc vijjIriceniJi vcniury. Aincriian pi>litux was 
iiii \hv w^i^ovii ,1 Mtliuil MvUiviirinutrioii— a radit al iri^iivUvrnuiioii 
ilm Avas boili oxprcssiil arul ain j>liluHl by i lic Kcvc^Iw ic^n, 

;m<ibil)/ing ilvr people iirii) jxilitiis ihiil liatl bcx\in betoic ihe 
kvMiluiii^ii lunv iiu reaped diaiiuuiially. as politiial leaders umh 
peied u iib ea* h oxhcr Uh \hc power ami ervdorseineiii iliai I)eirij4 
a liirntl ol ihe piMiple bi<ui};lvL Kii^i ihe aiivborirv ol ibe Ki))>lisb 
ijowrJMin til was I Ivalli vi^ecl loi lis irialyiViiv lo represeiii noi only 
the .VnuMicai* people bin it^ own |)eople well rben m Anveriea 
all avnl)i>rir\ was ih.ilU nK^^cl In wbai evenriially seevneil lo l)e 
leaselrss ap|)eals lo rbe pe«)p1e. For oo iiisiiiiinoo seemed eaj)able 
ol enVI)od\ro;; ihi ir will I lu- Ke\oliriion so inieosihed ihe 
peo|)le > clomiiiaiii 1^ io polivies iliai there eould riexer ihereaher 
be an\ esiapiiv); from ihein. In Anieriea\s new republiean eori* 
si ioiiM iess I here von Id lie Moi lrinj* elsi» in ]>ol ivies— no ot ders. no 
eMaiev iio lords, mo covin, no inonau Ik noi even rnlers in the iradi- 
liooal sense- irnl\ lire people. Mow rluy ex|)ressed ihcnvselves, how 
vbey paniripaied in ^overninenr, how iliey ^iwv iheir con.seiii* how* 
ilie\ wnv lepresivnied weuM|ues!ion\ ilvat ]MV<Hnipied AnieritanN 
in ihe Rexohiiion and ever alier. 

nminv; ilie Rexolniion Vrneriians jnii lo^eiher an idea ol 
popular re|)riseniaiion in );overniiveni ihai we have ncwi losi. 
The etimro\ers\ and debaie wiili Kn}>land in ihe \7iWs exposed a 
iKisit \ni;N>' \inei ican dillereiue ol experienee and vieW|>oini 
loiuerninj; represeiiiaiion-a dillereiice thai only widcMicd with ihc 
RexoluiioiL \'o\ iheir pan ihc* Knt^lisb elutvj* lo vvhai iluy railed 
virinal re] )re>eni avion." Ivn^lamls eijuhieenilveenmry eledoiaic 
iVirnj>iisetl only a small proponion ol ivs popiilaiion and l>ore liiilc 
lelauon lo hilis in iliai |»opulaiioiv i he eleiioial disirieis were 
a liinl};ept)d,ue leti o\ev Ironi leniuvies ol hisiory. Thus aneieivt 
roiien l>oroii]4hs like Old Saiiun, coinptciely de|>opulatcd by the 
eijihieenih ceniiny, coniinned lo send nKMnbers lo the Mouse of 
Counnons while newer larj;e eiiies like Maiu hesier and Binning- 
bain seni none. Siuli apparent aiunnalics were jnstiiied on the 
not mneasonalde );ionnds ihai eaeh nieinlu r ol rarliauieni should 
repieseni noi an\ paiiiiular loraliiy bin ihe whole eonnnuniiy. 
Parliaineni, as Kdnnnid lUnke said, was noi "a ronf^ressof aiubassa- 
dors lioin dillereiu and hostile interests . . . but . . , a del ihe rat ive 
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a>Miii1)l\ ul mit' ivai ioiK wii ii mw inicri'M. i liat o\ ilu' whole." To 
iln' vvhui vii.ulc a mcinlnn- ol l*,v»liai«cv»i n'i>rcscniaiivc' wns 

noi \«)tHi.i; or ilie clvi ioral pioicss, which were lon.sidcml inch 
iltnuil. 1)111 i\w mmmlvw ol iinnvMs iluii prcMiiiuibly cxisicil 
beiwtvn rhr ivpivsnviaiivv aivil \hc pvopk\ I'his imuvialiiy of 
iml•^vM^ lu'd ilic people lo ihv lepre.scinaiive e\en wiilioui lire 
excn ise ol ilu- rvanvliiKN Meiuv lUc Krij^lish tliouj^ln ol ilie iiieni> 
l)eiM»l l\i ilia IMC ivi as \ inu;illy represe wing all ilum- \vh(» did uoi 
A«»!e lor tivein—inclvidiiig rhe loloi lists. 

l o I he .\i iiei iiai)>. however, wlio.se exijcrieiicc in |M>liric.s had 
iU \eloped dilleienilx Irom iliai ol the inoilver nmniry, repre.seiita' 
tioii possevMil iM M iiial Hid loeal eh,iivutei\ 'riveirele< loral disirieis 
wen- noi iJie » oJiH ipn'me t)l liiMorv goinj; l)ai'k to time iuirneinorial 
but were leieiji and regular ereat Ions that bore a disiinei relalioo 
to tliaiige.s ill iheit pojuilaiion. When a new eoiinty or a town 
wvis (re.tuil In ilu- lolonisis, it was visually granted iivmiediaie 
je|ireM iiiai ion m tlie legisl.it ui e. rivn-s Anieiitans i aine to ibink ol 
tlietr ligislatnres as pieiisely what Ihirke denied they should be- 
.iN « «)Hgies\esol arnliassadois lioin dilleient and iimiendiiigloialn ies 
and iiiuuNts. ol all whose lonsent had to 1>e rial and exf»lirit. 
Meiui- tln \ lonid iioi avie|)i the British lontention that they were 
xritnalh iei)ieM iiie<h like ihi- jieople ol Manihesier. in the Kngli.sh 
I'aihaint ni aiul tliereloie ia|)al)le ol being taxed liy it. In the 
ionise ol a teninrx ami a liall the .\iiieriean nilonists had develo|Kd 
Mi»Ii a kiiii .iwaieness ol ihv individuality ol their interests that 
tlie\ tDuld not nnileistand how avnoiii- lonld s|>eak lor tlieni in 
whose election the\ liail no voice. Suih a sense ol partieularity 
jnn a im ininiii on \oiiiig as the M>le measure ol representation and 
on i iisining ili.n ill pariit ipaied eipially in the |)ro( i'ss ol lonsein. 

I hi' raiiiiliiations o| the.se ideas al>out repre.senialion were 
iinincnse and we are still leeling ilieir ell'ects tiHlay, During tlu? 
Rev<j|ution and in tlie years lollowing. they Jed. lirsr. to lieigliieiied 
demands l<ir in e.\|)aiisioii ol the snlliage and. serond. to the grow* 
iiij; notion ol 'one m.m. one V(iie." a notion whiili has resnhed 
in iVMiiinnal attempts to relate representation to demographic 
eh inges. Finally tlie be'iel that voting iisell was the sole t rilcrion 

•l «liinniil Ituikc - siu n l» to ilic I Jnioi> ol Ki istol" (1771). Th,' 

.)/ //*.• lii-h! lhyn'„,)hlr l;l,iinu(l Uurl;t\ \v\. r«l. (IkzMuii: I.inlf. Itonvii S; 

(.o., hi*.. LSiiVtih) , Mil, p. UtV. 



irf ivjncsniuiiion has in t\mv iiaiislotinvd all clencd oHici;il?i, in* 
* IwIihil; j^oxnivivrs ;in<l MiciniHTs ol upper hoiKscs. inio oilier kinds 
cil j c jm>civiaiv\ cs ol i l ic pcopkv. Ma iuiiii); in a xoniennics awkward 
iclaiionvliip lo ilu* orijiiiial Ivouses ol rejvrcseniaiiNcs* 

rhis evirane lo< uliMn and ihc donaiul for anviaUiy ol rcpre- 
xentaiion hat! more than i oiL\ilMriional iin|K)rtaMic\ h had social 
iiiiplieations ol even jive.ner si>;rii!uanie lor ihc charatier ol our 
poliiiis. Kvcn beloic ihc revolniionary rurnioil had sciilcd. some 
Amcrivans were iirgviin); ihai mere voiinj^ by ordinary men was 
nol a snlluurn |rri)U<rion ol oidiii.ny vnenN iiiieivMv. il only 
ineinherN ol ilie eliie were beini^ elecied. It was coming lo be 
thought that in a society ol dixerse and patticulat itneresvs men 
Ironi one class or group, howvxei educated and respec lable, could 
ntii be .u rpiai nt ed Avii li t he needs ol anoi luvr clas^ or grou p. Wea lt hy 
Cf*llege t cluc.iu d lawyers or mercbanus could iioi know i he conccrn^i 
ol jioor larnurs or small tradesmeir. riie logic ol the actnality 
ol rejvresentaiion exjn'essed in ihe Revolution ivrpiired that ordi- 
nary min be represemed l)y ordinary men. It was noi enough loi* 
elected ollicialN to be simply jor the people: tliey now liad to be 
u) the people as well 

Sucli an idea const iimed an exiiaordinary translornration in 
the way people looked ai tbe relaiion beiween government and 
sinieu; il la\ ai ihe luaii ol ilie radicalism ol ilu' American 
RevolutioiK 1 1 was sircngthened liy a powerful ideological force— 
e<ptalii>-the mosi imporiant and corrosive dmirine in American 
culture. \i the ouisei ol the Revolution, ecpiality lo most American 
leaders had meani an eipialiiy ol legal righis and ihe o|)poriunity 
to rise l)y merit ihrough clearly discernible ranks. Bui in ilie hands 
ol comj)eiing |>oliiicians seeking to dinvinish the siaiine ol tlreir 
op|MMU'ins and win Noies, ihe idea ol eipialhy was expanded in 
wa>s iliai U'W ol iis su|>i:KMiers had originally aniicipaled lo mean 
ill time ihai (Mte man was as gtMxl as anoiher> 1 his meaning of 
crptaliu soon dissolved ilu» iradiiional ideniiiy iHMween sm ial and 
|ioiiiical K adeiship and helped to give |>oliiical |>ower lo ibe kinds 
ol men wlio liad liiilierio never held il. Politics became egaliiarian 
afier ihe Rexoluiion in ways it never liad been before, and the i^oHt- 
ical u|)sians— o|>scuie men with obsctnv l>ackgronnds^lauiuhed 
vigorous aiiacks on ilie former atirtbutes of social suiK'rioriiy— 
names, liiles. social origins, family connections— and bragged that 



ihvil i>\VM pixsii ions were based noi on relaiives or friends but only 
on whxi their inoiiey Irncl wade tor them. 

We have a pariicuhirly llltinriivating exanij^le ol ilie new 
at I It tides in tlie case of u W-illiani 'rhomi)son , an unknown tavern 
keeper ol CharleMnn. Sotii1> Carolina, ol the eaily MSih. John 
Rtitledj^e. a distui^^tiislied social and political k^ider in ^s^nnh 
Carolina, Ivad setu a female set vaivi lo I hoinpsott s taverti to ^atch 
a fueworks display ftdin the rooL rhotnpsott detiied the servatii 
adtniitance atid setit lier back lo Ruikdfte, who was furious 
attd re<juested that llioinpson come to his house and apologize. 
*rhi>m|>son refused and, l)eVieving his fioiior alTronted by Rtu> 
kHij»es arrogam rcrjuesi. i hallenged Rtuledge tt) a dtieh Now the 
social likes ol Rut ledge did not accept challenges frotn taverit 
kee|>ers, so Rntledge went to the Soutli Carolitta House ol Repre- 
sentatives, ol wlrich he was a nientber, and demanded that it pass 
a hill l>anislnng riH>nvps«>n from ihe state l«n insulting a nietnber 
of its government, rhornpson took to the press for his defense 
and in 1 TiS I n^ade w hai can otdy be described as a classic expression 
ol Atnerican egalitarian resetumem agaitist social superioriiy— a 
resentniem voiced, as Hiompson said, not on hehall ol himself 
but on l)e1valf of the people, or "those more especially, who go 
at this dav, uruler ihe opprobrious appellation ol\ the Lower 
())(ieus of Aiffi/* 

Thompson was not merely attacking the few aristocratic 
"Xabol)S who had humiliated him; lie was actually assaulting the 
emire idea ol a social hierarchy ruled by a gentlemanly elite. In 
fact 1 e turned prevailing eighteenth century ophiion upside down 
and ingtied thai tlie social aristocracy was peculiarly unquaUfied to 
rule politically. Rather than preparing men for political Icader- 
slvij) iti a Iree government* said Thotnpson, '\signal opulence and 
influence/' especially when imited "by iinermarriagc or otherwise," 
were really '•calcidaied to subvert Repuhliawism/^ The "persons 
and conduct ' of the Somh Carolina "NalK>bs" like Riuledge "in 
jnn iUt* lilr. may he nne\cej)ti(nnible» and even anriable, but their 
pride, inllueme, ambition, connections, wealth, and political prin- 
ciples/' Thompson argued, "ought in public life, ever to exclude 
thent from fjuhlic confidence.'^ All that was needed in republican 
leadership, said Thompson, was "being good, able, useful, and 
Jriends to social equality,'^ for in a republican governntcnt "conse- 
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i|ue!Ue is imm ih^ fmhlir frfmiou, and not horn jirmitv jaiiry.'^ 
In i:hc |>ies^ riroinpson .sardonically recovinicd how lie, a tavern 
kec]Kn\ ''a u^rHrh of no higher rank in the ConvnK)n\cealtli ihan 
iliai ot D)iiii non Citi/en , ' liad been debased by whai he called 
'"ihoiie M'lf-rxidted charactcns, Avho all'cct to compose ilie f!;rmHi liier- 
iirchx ol live Siaie. , , . loi ha\iiig dared lo disj)uie with a john 
Rtuledj;t.\ or any ol rhe N ABOB tr}lu\^ Yhc e\i)erienre had Ijeen 
degrading eiuviigh lo f honipson as a man ])in as a lonner iniliiia 
oHictT ii liad l)ecn. he said. "insupp<)riable indicaririj^ liow re\ oIn« 
huionary iniliiary serA ice atlecied social wobiliiy and social expec- 
laiions. rndonbiedly, said 1 honnxsoiK Rwiledgc had "coiucived 
^ne his inlerior/' Dim like viiany others in these years— ravern 
keepers, larrners. j)etiy merchants, snvall time lawyers, rormer 
militia oflicers— rhom])son covild no longer *'coniprelvend the 

Many new politiiians in tlie decades hallowing, likewise not 
being able lo coirnyrehend their inlerioriiy, nsed ilie po|)ular and 
egalitarian ideals ot the Revolution lo npsei the older social 
lucrarchy and bring ordinary pecyple like themselves into politics. 
This was iioi always easy, lor. as souw poliiiciaris complained, "the 
poorer c«)nnnonalitN'," even when iliey possessed ihe legal light 
to vote, seemed apaiheiic to appeals atid too accei)ting ol iradiiiorral 
auth(>rity. Hveir ideas ol go\ernmerri Ivad too long been ''mther 
aristocraiical than |>opular/' " rhe rich,'' said one polemicist, 'Miav- 
ing been used lo govern, wan to ihink it is their righi," while ilie 
common people, "having Inihcrto had little or no hand in govern- 
ment, seem to think it does not belong to thctn to have any." 
l oconxince the people that they rightfully had a share in govern- 
mem became the task of egalitarian |>oliticians in the decades 
alter the Revolution, giving birth in the process to nu)dcrn demo- 
cratic politics. I his democratization of [x>litics involved not only 
the legal widening of the electorate, but also the extension of prac- 
tices begun before the Revolution in activating those who legally 
could but often did not vote. 

^Gordon S. W'ikhI, Thr Crrathpfi of the Aninkan Hrfiuhlir. 1770J7S7 
i(:ha|Kl liill: I'liiveisiix ol Sonh Carolina I'ress, MHi!^) , p|>, IH2*}8:i. 

I•hi^i^lel|/ili.l. Prttnsyb'nma Hxrnitiji Post, ]uh 30, 1770, (juotctl in David 
Uaukt\ Iti thr Mulst of n Rn'fflution (IMiiladelpliia: Vnivcr^iity of Pcnr^syl- 
vania Vivs\ \\H\l) , p. 1N7. 



More .VI ul in ore ofikcji, iiulvuJiiig jvidgeships^ wcic* made di 
mily via 1 i\x* ;iiul cvcr)*)ivi.\ ii .sccincd, was novc "i iiniiing' — not, as 
f;irlici\ sini|)ly ''siaiidivi):>*'--f(>v elect ioii. New acts o\ j)evsviasioM 
itsini» cheap newspapers and mass meetings were developed, and 
polities assvmied earni\al-like civnracicrisiics ilrat led diiviiig the 
nincieeivili lentiny to pariici[>aiion hy Itigher ])ercentage> of the 
clcctoiate tlvait ever ;ig;tin was aclvieved in American politics. Ir^ 
Mu h an atmosphere ol stunipApeakirig and ''rmrnitig*' lor oHue 
the iriemljers ol the older gentry were he(iiienily ;tt a (onsiderable 
disadvantage. In laci l)y the early ivineteetvth century being a 
gentleman or prolevsrng ilie characteristics ol a geirtleinan becattve 
a liability in elections in some jrarts ol the coimiry. and a menrber 
of the gentry canvpaigning lor Aotes was Ibrced to take oH his white 
gloves il he wanted to beat the tavern keeper who was callii^g liini 
an arisiocraiic dandy. 

Om ol the most graplric examples of this kind of change iti 
\mcrican politics oicnrred in the VSliS election camjyaign for the 
li fih congrevvioi ral district t)f Nlassaclmseits-- Essex Con my. lite 
lormer center of Massaihirseits Bralnniivism bin by tlie mid line- 
leenth centiny increasingly fdled by Irish invmigianis. The cam- 
paign ^*as essentially between Richaid Henry Dana> jr., a well-to- 
do «.nd Harxaid-edmaied descendant of a disiingnished Massachu- 
setts family and anihor of Ttvo Years Bejore the Mmt, and IkMi- 
janiin Hutlcr, son of a boardinghousc keeper who had never been 
to college and one of the most flamboyant denvagognes Atncrican 
politics ever ]>rodnced. (One gets some idea of Butler s stand- 
ing with the Massachusetts elite by reali/itig that he was the lirsi 
governor of Massachusetts in over two centuries not in\ited to a 
Har\ard CoUegi* conunencemeni,) In the congiessional campaign 
Butler showed Dana what nineteenth century electoral |>olitics was 
all abotu. Wliile Dana was talking to tea groups about l)ond j)ay- 
tnents, Butler was haranguing tlie Irish shoe workers of Lyim, 
organizing paiades. turning cmt the lire and police de|)ai tincnts. 
hiring brass hands, distributing hundreds of pauiphlets and toiches, 
and cliarging his opponent with being a Beau Bnninuel in wliite 
gloves. Dana was simply no match for him. \Vhen Dana was finally 
forced to confriMU audiences of workingmen. he gave up talking 
about bonds and even dolled his white gloves, trying desperately 
to assuie his atuliences that he too worked haid. All the while 
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Builcr was iiuikin}; Inn ol his olloris to make coiniivon cause wiili 
iJic pcr)]>U\ Dm iivj; one s]>cci h Dana toUl tlK^ Irish shoe w<)rkcrs 
ihal whvn he spctvi iwo years before the rnasi a y(yun^ ^iailor he 
tMD was a lalMirei v jio tlitln'i Avear any white ghnes: "I was as diriy 
as any ol yon,'' he exelainuni W^lth Hut h statenient.s ii is not svit- 
prisinj; that Dana ended np with less than ID percent ol the vote 
in a hnnviliaiin}; loss to lUnler 

The rise ol egalitarian politics, evideivi in Butler's canijraign- 
in^. was the result um only ol an expanded ekctoriue but also ol 
the linal i<)llai).se ol the older social hierarchy and tlie traditional 
belief in elite ntle. \[ was tlris kind ol change in lire lirsi hall ol 
the nineteenth centiny that made the rise ol political parties both 
necessary and possible. Indeed, ilie IJnited States was the iirst 
naiion to develop modern |)olitical parties, l lie broadetied elce- 
turaieand the end ol any son ol automatic assmnptit)n of political 
leaderslrii) by the social elite retjuired new instruments for the 
muhili/arion ol xoiers and ilu recruhmem ol kailers. Individuals, 
cm liM)sr lioni tradiiioUiil tics to the soc ial hierarchy, were now 
hmed lo o)ml)ine in new groups lor polhical ends, Political olHce 
no lnnj;ri was m i by soi ial ascri|)tion bin rather wa.s won by |)oliiical 
achie\cniem witliin the organ i/at ion of a party and througii the 
wimring ui \oies. liy \\ing lor jxditical leadcrsln'j) and comiHiing 
lot \r)it>, new men—not necessarily as llambc^yant as IViuler but 
Ivaving tlu» same social (>l>scurity and dwinied in any other kind of 
society to renvain in oliscinity— were fed into the i)olitical process 
and rose not Incause tliey becairie gentry l)ttt because they knew 
how lo appeal lo tlie people. 

It was \hv American Revolmion that helped to make possible 
and to act ck) ate these rhanges in our politics. As a restdi of tins 
republican Revolution, Aniericuns cotdd not easily leghimi/e any 
status other than that ol ciii/en. J'he people were all there was 
in politics and all ol the |KT)ple were e<ptal. Any sort of ime<pial 
restrictions on the rights of citi/enslrip— on the right to run for 
ollice or to voic, lor evatnj)le— were anouralies. relics of an older 
MKietN. that tiow had to be done awav with. In the earlv decades 
of the nineteenth cenittry the permissive ideas of representation, 

**Sjnnml Sli^i|)ho. \\i tsioc lacA. Mud, ;nul \'iui|)C*rahoir: I'lic Biulei*l)una 
(:am|ia!i»n." Wir Hnnluml Ouarh'rlw vol, .SI (1958), pp. .SlU-SiiU. 



i il i/eiisliip. and equality ciuouiagcd coinpciing |)<)liucal parties to 
scan h out j^ioups ol people hiilieito iiiviivvolvcd in the political 
proeess anti liriirg tlvetn in— remers denied live stilTntge because 
{hv\ were i^ot Ireeliolders. poor men v\ho laeked the necessary 
property <]tialilications, or ne^vly arrived iiiiniigrairts. anyone who 
Miight become a voter and siipporicr o\ the party, or even one of 
its leaders, ll they eonld not yet leKally vote, ilte vole could be 
j»iveii tbeitr, 11 tfiey could legally vote but did not, iben they could 
be convinced ihey ou^bt to. In these \vay,s Anverican j)olitieians iu 
the decades lollowirti; tbe Re\ olutiou worked to establish universal 
manhood Nullra}»e and denuKratic poliiics. 

We take tliese developuienis lor )>iaiUed and easily lorget lunv 
Jar abead ol tbe test ol the wtrrld ilie I'nited States was in tlie early 
nineteenth vent my. ravern keepers and weavers were sitting in 
our U\i;iskittnivs wlvile Ktrro|>eairs were si ill trying to disentangle 
voting and re|)resentation Ironi an incredible Aariety of estate and 
ior|)oi aie slat uses. In I7l*li Kent ueky entered tlie union wit It a 
constitution allowing universal manhood sullrage. A generation 
later tite Knglish were still debating whether voting was a prix ilege 
confnu'd to a lew: in lact F.ngland Ivad to wait lunil 18()7 before 
workingtnen got the vote and became, in (Vladstone s words, "our 
lellow subjeets." Indeed, in many parts ot the world today the 
pei>|)lr ale still waiting to become c iti/ens. lull participants in the 
political process. 

II 

Yet, as we all too well know, Amer- 
ica's record in integrating tlie pe<>ple into poliiics has not Ix'en 
entirely a suecess story. Pile great anomaly amidst all the revolu- 
tionary talk ol e(]uality. voting, and representation was slavery. 
Iiuleed. it was the Revolution itsell, not cndy witb its appeal to 
liberty but with its idea oi citi/enship oi ecpial individuals, that 
made slavery in I77(i suddenly seem anomalous to large rnuubers 
ol Americans. What liad often been taken lor granted earlier in 
the eighteenth cemury as part of the brutality of life— regarded as 
merely the most base and degiaded status in a scjeiety of inlinite 



iicgivcN .iml rmihijyic ranks trl fwcdoni and iinliectlovn— now 
Mvnvcii conN|)inioiis and peculiar. In a republic, was not the 
laNC in a tnonan hy, t here eonid be nt) place lor desi^'cs (^1 lrecdon^ 
or de])etidevtc\\ In the Xorilr, Avhere slavery was considerable but 
not dee|>ly rooted, the exposure (vi tlu^ aiiontaly ^vorked to abolish 
it: In I8:i0 in tlte norihein states theie were less thait :K<)()<) black 
slaves out ot a noriherit l)lack ])opulaiioo of over 125»0(M)." In tlte 
Stnitli the suddenly e\j)osed anonudy of slavery threw southern 
wltites, who Ivad been in the vanguard of the revolutionary tnove- 
tneni atrdaniojij> ibe nioM fervent >j)okesrnett for its lilKM iarianisrn, 
orno the delen,si\e and gradually separated ilvein from the tnaiiv 
Mieani ol Ait^erica's egalitariatt develojunettts. 

Vet the \ery ej^alitai ianisin u\ Atnerica's rej)ubMcan ideology 
— the egnlitarianlstn tliat tnidercut the laiionale ol slavery— worked 
at the .sanie lutie to hihibii integratitrg ibe free black man iitto the 
political nation. Since republican citi/cii^thip itnplied ec|naiity for 
all ciii/ens, a person once adnritled as a citi/en iino the political 
process was |)ut on a level witb all other citizens and regarded as 
l)eiog as good as tlie tiexi man. With tlie spread ot these repiddican 
assuni|)iions not ihern whiles began to view black voters Avith in- 
( reasiii;; aj)|)rehensioii, urnvilling to accept the e<|ualiiy that sul- 
fiage and citizenship dictated, in IHMU in many states of ilie North 
free Negroes possessed the right to vote (ofien as a result v>( the 
getieral extension ol ilie francltise that took place duritig the 
Rexolutioin. and they evercised it in some areas with particular 
effect ixencss. IVui in subsecjucnt years, as the electorate cotHinued 
to expand thiDugh changes in the law and the niobili/aiion of new 
voters, the l)lacks found rhenisches being Sipieezcd out. There is 
perhaps no greater irony in the democrat i/at ion ol .Vtnerican poli- 
tics iit the hrsi lialf of the nineteenth century than the fact that as 
tlu^ white man gained the vote the black man lost it. During the 
hcydav of facksonian democracy white |>c>pulist majorities in state 
altei Male in the North moved to eliminate the remaining property 
restrictions on white voters while at the same time concocting new 
restrictions to take away ihe franchise (rom Negro voters who had 
in sotne cases exercised it for decades. No state adtnitted to the 

" Ailluu /ilvcrsiuit. TItr llrsl lOfiuHcifmlifni: Tht* Aholitioft of Slm'rry tn 
ihc SoYth iChicHnii: t nivcrNiiy cil (.luc;ij»t) I'rcvs. M)()7) . p. Ulil!. 
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union alter IS 10 allowed blaiVs lo \ovc. liy 1810. \)^ percent of 
nimhcrn Iree Negroes lived in siaies vlnth convpletely or pracii- 
cally extlirded tlveni I ron^ t he suHi age and hence Ironi panicipaiion 
in politics.^ 

riiis exehision oi blacks ivoni poliiics was largely a conse- 
c^xieiue ol Avliiie lears of the equaliiy that republican ciiizcnsliip 
demanded, liui it was also a ])r()duct ol conrpetitive deniocraiic 
])olii ies. In MYine staie^i, like Peniisyhania, Negro exclusion was the 
price paid lor lower class wliites' gainhig tlie right to vote-^uivi- 
versal inaivhood ^iutfrage having been opposed on the grounds it 
would add too many bhuks to tlie elecrorate. In oiher states, like 
New York, exclusion of the Negro Iron^ the franchise vas an effec- 
tive way lor Democratic party majorities to eliminate once and for 
all blocs of Negro voters w ho had tended to vote lirst for Federalist 
and then for Whig candidates. Since the Democratic party, as the 
spokcsnian for the popular cati>se against elitism, was in the fore- 
from of the move to expand the sutfrage. it seemed to be good 
politics for the party not only to attract tiew voters to its ranks btit 
to take away voters Avho svipported its opponents. It was this kind of 
political pressure that led to the peculiar sittiation in some states 
where innnigrant aliens were granted the right to vote before they 
became citizens whereas Negroes born and bred in the United 
States had theirs abolished— a development often based on a shrewd 
assessment h\ ])oliticians ol what particular parties the new hnmi- 
grants and the blacks wotild support. 

For a republican society it was an impossible sittiation and 
\nu ricans Avrestled wit h it for over a half century. Federal officials in 
the luM liali ol the nineieemh cenitiry could never decide the precise 
status of free Negroes, sometimes argtiing that blacks were not 
citizens in having the right to vote btit were citizens in having the 
right to secure pass|)orts. Others tried to discover some sort of 
intermediate legal position for free blacks as denizens standing 
between aliens and citizens. Hut the logic of reptiblican eqtiality 
woidd not allow these distinctions, and sooner or later many sought 
escape from the dileniina jMiscd by Negro disfranchisement by 
denying citizenship outright to all blacks, whether slave or free, 

I,i-on y\ Liiuaik, Xorlh nj Slavny: Tlu* .Vr'/^m hi ihv Frrr Staffs, IT^O-lSYfO 
i(.hi(aj»t>: I'nivcrsiu ol (ihiiU^o Press. i;>iil). p. 75. 



the j^oviiiun (^liicl jiisriiv 1 ;ivvcy iricd to csta])li^h m ihe Died 
Si on dci Kii)ii 1)1 rivo MUl i aj>e hail l)ei oinr siiilu icnily 

ctjiiaicd rci)resoinaiion in Anicrica so rhai it a jjcrsou was not 
grarncd iho l ij^ln io vote ihcti he was not reprcHMitcd in live coin* 
iwinin : mmI not being represevned in a rejyuhlieai^ eoiniiiuniiy was 
etjuivak in to not l)eiivsa citi/en. In tlie end enslaved blacks witli^ 
oni liberty and Iree Idacks wiiluvut citi/enslvip were sucli contra- 
dictions oi the revolntionary ideals tliai sooner or later tliose contra- 
dictions Itad \o tear the louniry apart. 

When northerners came to del)ate tneilvods ol soinhern rec^)n- 
struciion at the end oi the Civil Wa.. lliey moved reluctantly bnt 
steadily t<>ward Xei^ro enlranchisenient. impelled both by the logic 
tile persisiing ideals ol rlie Kevolution and by the circumstances 
ol politics. Altlvougit mim Ivustoiians have believed rival the Re> 
pubruan party s espousal ol Negro siitlrage in the late 186ns was 
Ivased on a lyivical desire to recruit new vdiers to tlie ])arty» it was 
obviotiAly liaved on nvuih more tlian tliai. In terms ol jvoliiical 
exjvediency ah^ne ilie Republiians' sj>onsorslvi|) ol Negro suHrage 
ran the ri.sk even in tlve North ol what we have come to call **wlviie 
b.icklash Manv ,id\<)cates dI Negro snihage sincerely believed, 
as Wendell Philips ])ui ii. thai Anverica could never be truly a 
mvited tvation ' until every class (iod has made. Irom the lakes to 
the titdl, has its ballot to protect itself.** ** 

\'ei tlvere can be no doulit thai black etdranclvisemetvt alter 
the Civil War was led, like all relornrs. by political exigencies, and 
that many tiortherners and Republicans favored it grudgingly and 
only as a means ol jxreventitig the resurgence of an mircconsirucied 
Democraiic South thai would ilvreaien the domiirance of the 
Re|ndjlican party. Hence there resulted an awkwavd gap beuveen 
the Fourieenth Amendmein. which dclmed citi/enship lor the hrsi 
time and gave it a national emphasis which il had hilherlo lacked, 
and the Filieetvth Ametidment^ which enfranchised the Negro but 
utvforimvaicly linked his enfratichisemcnt not to his citizenship 
but to his race. This linkage allowed a state to impose any voting 
ipialitications it chose so long as they were not based on race, 

'♦ James M. MtPhcrson. ' I he llalloi aiui iMui lor the Kreetlnieii. IHtiM8li5/' 
in Kenneth M. Stani|)|> ;nul Leon h\ laiwiuk. eds.. Hcionstruiium: An 
Anthiflo^^\ 4)f l{t*vi\iinn^f W'ritni^s {liMim Rou^e; Louisiana State Vni- 
vcrsity Press 1909) . p. 138. 
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ti'catinji; a tangled siiuation thai twcnticih-ccntuiy Amerkanii are 
mil irying to unTavel. 

m 

Although Aniericans have hesitated 
m make ihv i ounce tioM bciween dtizenship ami the right \o vote 
explicit Anil tiiic<|itivocal. everyilihig in Anverican history has 
)K>inted toward tliat connect iotv. During the past decade or so, 
largely under the iuvpet us of ihe civil rights tuovenieiu but going 
beyond ihai. ihere has l)een heightened interest in political and 
\oting rights, and the logic of j>rincipk\s concerning sulTrage and 
representaiion hrst articulated in the Revoluiioti 200 years ago 
has been diaAvn om. Voting rights acts and the anti-poil tax 
aniendnient of the inid-IOGOs were based on a deeply rooted belief 
that no nation like ours could in conscience exclude any of its 
citizens from the political process. It was the same legacy from the 
Revoluti<vn t hai led Supreme Court in a series of reapportion- 
mem decisions to apply the idea of **onc man. one vote" to con- 
gressional and state legislative electoral districting, Large and 
une<jtial campaign contributions are of stich concern precisely 
because they seem to negate the ejects of an equal sutfragc and to 
do violence to ec|ualiiy of participation ui the i>olitical process. 
Despite an electorate that at times seems apathetic, interest in the 
sntfrage and in the actual ity and ccpialiiy of consent has never been 
greater than it is today. Such a concern naiurally puts a terrific 
burden on our political system, btit it is a burden we should gladly 
bear (and many other nations would love to have it), for it besi>eaks 
an underlying ix>pular conlidencc in the processes of jx>liiics that 
surface events and news headlines make tis toi> easily ignore. 

In fact, concern whh the suffrage and with the formal rights 
of consent has assumed such a transcendent significance that it has 
sometimes obscured the substance of democratic politics and has 
led to an exaggeration of the real jwwer of the legal right to vote. 
The suffrage has Ix^come such a symbol of citizenship that its 
jMssession seems necess;irily to involve all kinds of rights. Thus 
acquiring the \'ote has often seemed an instrument of reform, a 
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iivcaivs ol sah ing i oinplitvued social problcnis. Thv \voincn\s righis 
i^^cnenieni ol Uie niircteeivih cenuiry— ])miiiHed on ihv l)clicf, 
one woman put ii in 1848. thai **ihcre is no realiiv iii any power 
ihat cannot be coined into \ oies''— came lo focus almosi exclusively 
on the sainiii)^ of the sullrage.^'* And when the Xirneenth Amend* 
ineni six ing women the Iranchise Wiis Imally ratiiied in 11)20 and 
did n<>i lead to tine pmnised revolution, the sense of failure sei 
tlie leminivi nun emeni back ;ii least a half centut y— n setback from 
which it lias imly recenily been rcco\*ering. Even loday this formal 
intejiration into the political process ihrouglt tlie suflrage continues 
to be regarded as a panacea lor social ills> Certainly this assuin|)rioti 
igv behind the res|)onse to tlie youth rebellions ol the late ll)6Ms 
and the event tial adop ion of ihe IVenty-sixth Amendment grant- 
ing eigliteen-year-olds tJie vote. 

This special fascination with politics and this reliance on 
political integration throngh voting as a means of sohing social 
problems are legacies of our Revoliuion. and ihey are as alive now^ 
as they were 200 years ago. The Revcvlution not only brought 
ordinary pe<?p]c into politics. It also created such a confidence in 
the sulfragc as the solv criterion ol representation thai we Ikivc too 
often lorgoiten just vhat makes the right to vote workable in 
America. In our dealings with newly developing nations we are 
too apt to l)elieve that the mere histitution of the ballot in a new 
state will autontatically create a viable democratic society, and we 
are conluscd and disillusioned when this rarely happens. 

rite point is that we Itave the relationship backwards. It is 
ttot the sulfragc thai gives life to ottr dentocracy: it is our demo- 
cratic sotietv ih.M gi\es file to the sulfrage. American society is 
pernteated by ihv belief in (and to an extraordinary extent by the 
realit) oh ecjiialit) tlrat makes our reliance on ihe ballot operable. 
As historians in the past two decades have only begun to discover, 
it was not the breadth of the franchise in the nineteenth century 
that created democratic politics, The franchise was broad e\en in 
colonial tintes. Rather it was the egalitarian process of politics that 
led to the niobili/ation of voters and the )K)litical integration of 
the nation. It was the work of countless |X)liticians recruited from 

I7ti0^iSo(f (Piiiuctoii* Priiu'Cton I'nivcTsiiy Press. IJhii)), j). 270. 



all lewis ol siH:ic»y aiul representing MKiiiy diverse eleinents, at- 
teitipiiivj> win elenioiKS by exiioriing and pleasing their electors, 
thai ill the liival aivalysis shaped iittr democratic .system. Any state 
can grant t he s nil rage to its people overnight, but it cannot thereby 
guarainee xo itself a denit)cruiic polity. As American history shows, 
.stuh it demmiacy leqtvires generations of experience with electoral 
l>oliiics. More im])ortant. ii requires the emergence of j^olitical 
parries and egalitarian poliiiciatis--none of whom have too timch 
jiower and mosx of whom ruti scared— ik)1 it iciatis whose n^aneuver- 
ings lor electoral advantage, wltose cotttiing ol the electorate, and 
whose passion lor viciory result in ilie end in grander atKl more 
signifn am dcwlojnncnts than they fhemselves can loresee or eviMi 
imagine. Polittiians are at the heart of our political system, and 
insolar as ii is democratic they have made it so. 
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